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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

> , 

Planning educational facilities has been a concern of educators 

and the public for many years. As education became more complex, as the 

number of students increased and as knowledge about learning was extended 

the problems involved in planning educational facilities grew. Concern 

about planning for educational facilities led to the forming of an organi 

zation for persons working in this field. 

... on March 2, 1921, Samuel A. Cha liman of Minnesota, Charles 
McDermott of New Jersey, and Frank H. Wood of New York met to 
discuss the formation of an organization to deal with the prob- 
lems of school plant planning and construction.! 

The new organization, the National Council on Schoolhouse Construe 

tion, held its first meeting in 1922. Thus emerged an organization for 

persons who had concern for a specific phase of providing education for 
* 

the young. These persons were "specialists," different from the archi- 
tect or engineer who specialized in design or construction. 

Specialized Training Indicated 

In 1934, Oscar L. Chapman ,. Ass istant Secretary of the Interior, 
noted that the problem of school plant planning was being taken out of 



^National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, Guide for Planning 
School Plants (East Lansing, . Michigan: National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, 1964) , p. iii. 
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the field of hit-and-miss and developed scientifically by a trained group 
of specialists . 3 The educational background of the planner was cited as 

being important. 

Thirty years later, school plant is considered an established 
specialty in relation to training. Willower and Culbertson distinguished 
four types of broad specialties. "The second, and by far the most num- 
erous, type is the ’field’ specialty (school plant, school finance, school 

law, . • .)." 3 

The need for specific training in school plant seemed to be in- 
creasing. W. W. Carpenter suggested that course work and experiences 
leading toward the doctorate in school plant planning might be a desir- 
able direction in which to move.** 

Experience Cited as Important 

States have long felt the need to aid local districts in plan- 
ning school buildings. Stock plans and detailed standards were developed, 
even to the extent of telling which direction the building should face. 

Yet, there was concern for how the building met local needs. It was sug- 
gested that a man was needed in the state departments of education to 
check plans. "... the department conferee should be a man of school 
experience who has studied and is familiar with the problem ." 3 William 

National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, Proceedings of the 
Twelfth Annual Meeting (Washirigton, D.C.: 1934), p, 9. 

3 D. J. Willower and J. Culbertson (ed.), The Professorship in 
Educational Administration (Columbus, Ohio: University Council for Educa- 
tional Administration, 1964), p. 5. 

**W. W. Carpenter, "Training of the Educational Facilities Planner," 
N.C.S.C. Newsletter , Vol. 3, No. 2 (March, 1965), p. 4, 

^National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, Minutes of the Annual 
Meeting , October, 1927 (in the files of the Council), p.42. 
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W. Chase, Specialist in School Plant Administration, U.S. Office of 
Education, stated: 

This wide and diversified range of responsibilities required 
of the educational building consultant implies that certain 
types of formal training and experience are essential to equip 
him to better do the job he is doing or will be doing. 6 



Value of the Study 



Increasing Need for Specialists in School Plant 

If a school district has a good architect, is there still a need 

for a school planner? In 1927, F. R. Scherer stated: 

Communities which retain an architect with satisfactory school- 
house experience, and at the same time have a superintendent 
with the ability and the time to interpret the educational pro- 
grams into terms of efficient planning, need no other services. 

Those communities, however, not possessing both of these ser- 
vices, would do well to obtain such counsel before proceeding 
with working drawings. 7 

Twenty years later, Whitehead pointed out, "In the majority of com- 
munities in Ohio, and elsewhere, the administrator needs competent advice 
and assistance in organizing planning groups and in guiding their work 
in the proper direction."® 

In October, 1964, William Chase stated:' 

. . . loss of schools by fire and other causes will continue, 
population shifts and urban renewal will cause abandonment of 
some and the need for new facilities. Limited access highways 
are creating problems with respect to location and size of pre- 
sent and future school centers. The extension of the school 



^National Council on S'choolhouse Construction, Proceedings of the 
Forty-First Annual Meeting (Houston, Texas, 1964), p. 51. 

^ Minutes of the Annual Meeting (October, 1927), op. cit . , p. 53. 

8 W. A. Whitehead, "General Procedures for Educational Consultant 
Service in Planning School Buildings," A paper read before a meeting of 
the National Council on- Schoolhouse Construction, Columbus, Ohio, 1947, 
(Mimeographed) 
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year to include kindergarten, nursery, junior college, and 
adult education programs (including retraining; new concepts 
of teaching and the learning process are making many build- 
ings obsolete, thus adding to the need for new facilities. 

Estimated expenditures for elementary, secondary and higher 
education have increased from a total of $31.0 billion in 
1962-63 to a total of $33,7 billion in 1963-64. Of these 
amounts, it is estimated that $5 billion was spent for capital 
outlay in 1962-63 and $5.3 billion in 1963-64. 

Obviously, the impact of these ever-growing enrollments and 
expenditures for educational facilities points out the increas 
ing need for the importance of the educational building con- 
sultant. If he is to keep abreast of classroom needs the con- 
sultant must, of necessity, become 'an integral part of the ed- 
ucational process. 9 



Growth of Professional Organization 

Thirty percent of the total membership of the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction have joined the Council in the years 1962 
through 1964, although the Council has been active since 1922. Such 
growth may be attributed to many factors. However, as early as 1949 
the Council's Secretary stated that the Council's membership included 
virtually all the public school plant specialists in the country. 
Therefore, this growth in the Council's membership would seem to indi- 
cate increased interest in the field. Yet, in' spite of this apparent 
increased activity, Fox stated that the demand for school plant special- 
ists far outweighs the supply, ^ 

V 

^ Proceedings of the Forty-first Annual Meeting (1964), p. 49. 

lONational Council on Schoolhouse Construction, Proceedings of the 
Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting (Indianapolis, 1949), p„ 6. 

llWillard Fox, "You Need a School-building Consultant," American 
School Board Journal, Vol. 148, No. 1 (January, 1964), p. 52. 
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Description of Prevailing Situation 



Because of a growing need for school plant specialists, and the 
apparent increase in the number of specialists as indicated by the 
growth of their professional organization, it was felt that the education 
and experience of the specialists should be investigated. Such investi- 
gation would be to describe the present status of the school plant spe- 
cialists in relation to their present positions, education, and profes- 
sional experiences. This kind of descriptive research has been considered, 
valuable for making improvements in many areas of education. VanDalen 
described this value as follows: 

Before much progress can be made in solving problems, men 
must possess accurate descriptions of the phenomena with which 
. they work .... To solve problems about children, school 
administration, curriculum, or the teaching of arithmetic, des- 
criptive researchers ask the initial questions: What exists — 
what is the present status of these phenomena? Determining 
the nature of prevailing conditions, practices, and attitudes — 
seeking accurate descriptions of activities, objects, processes 
and persons — is their objective. They depict current status 
and sometimes identify relationships that exist among phenomena 
or trends that appear to be developing. Occasionally, they at- 
• "tempt to make predictions about future events. 12 



Purpose of the Study 

This study describes the school plant specialists’ educational 
and experiential backgrounds and present positions. Underlying this 

objective was the purpose of providing information which might serve 

v 

to stimulate further inquiry. VanDalen suggested this about descriptive 
studies: 



12i)eobold B. VanDalen, Understanding Educational Research (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 19^2), p. ltJ4. 
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Factual information about existing status enables members of 
the profession to make more intelligent plans about future courses 
. of action and helps them interpret educational problems more ef- 
fectively to the public. Pertinent data regarding the present 
scene may focus attention upon needs that would otherwise remain 
unnoticed. They may also reveal developments, conditions, or 
trends that will convince citizens to keep pace with others or 
prepare for probable future events. Since existing educational 
conditions, processes, practices, and programs are constantly 
changing, there is always a need for up-to-date descriptions of 
what is taking place. ** 

George Collins of the U.S. Office of Education, recently pub- 
lished a bibliographic summary of research in the field of school plant. ^ 
The summary included books, publications of the government, learned 
societies and other organizations, and doctoral dissertations. He in- 
cluded no study dealing with the background of the professional plant 
specialist. Therefore, it was felt that such a study would be a worth- 
while addition to the literature. 



Limitations of the Study 



As stated above and described by the title, it was intended to 

* 

describe the educational and experiential backgrounds and present posi- 
tions of school plant specialists. 

1. It was the purpose of this study to investigate only the bio- 
graphical information of age, sex, when the planner first entered the 
field of school plant, certification, and professional organizations to 
which he belongs. 

2. Information concerning the specialists' educational back- 

V 

grounds was limited to the highest degrees held, majors and minors in 
13ibid. , p. 212. 

i 

l^George Collins, "Doctoral Dissertations on School Plant Plan- 
ning and Design," School Business Affairs , Vol. 30, No. 12 (December, 
1964), p. 9. 
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undergraduate and graduate work, school plant courses, helpful related 
courses, institutions granting highest degrees held, and certain ex- 
periences gained through formal education* 

3. Experiential data were limited to professional experiences 
prior to the present position held, experiences gained through formal 
education, and tasks of present positions. 

4. Analysis of the specialists’ tasks was limited to an indica- 
tion of what these tasks were according to type of hiring institution. 

There was no weighting of tasks, nor was any manner of rating asked for 
or applied. 

5. The study was not intended to describe the "average" specialist. 

* 

Questions for which Answers were Sought 

This study was intended to provide information upon which more 
penetrating analyses might be made. Further analyses could be made later 
such as, relationships between education and job performance, job analyses 
by types of hiring institution, comparative analysis of similar data at 
a later date to determine changes in the field. VanDalen cited this, 
the seeking of higher order meanings, as being a function of explanatory 
hypotheses and not of descriptive studies. 15 

In addition to the factual data sought as outlined in the limita- 
tions of the study, there were questions concerning patterns of education, 
experience, and the positions held. 



15vanDalen, op. cit. , p. 215. 
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Education 

1. Are there significant patterns as to the number of specialists 
educated at certain institutions? 

2. Are there patterns in relation to majors and minors commonly 
studied by school plant specialists? 

3. Are there patterns as to what types of related courses are 
most helpful to school plant specialists? 

4. Are there patterns in relation to the specialists' opinions 
concerning the most desirable educational experiences for their present 
positions? 

Experience 

1. Does a particular pattern emerge as to positions held prior 
to entry into the field of school plant? 

2. Are there particular experiences common to the backgrounds 
of specialists? Do the specialists feel some of these experiences are 
desirable or even necessary? . 

t 

Positions Held and Related Questions 

1. What types of positions are in the field as indicated by job 

titles? 

2. To what position is the specialist usually responsible? What 
positions are usually responsible to him? 

3. If the specialist is not full time in the field of school 

V 

plant, of what does the remainder of his work consist? 

4. Which tasks are most time consuming? 

5. Which tasks are most difficult because of a lack of training 



and/or experience? 




6. With whom does the specialist work in planning new facilities? 
Do there seem to be any anticipated changes in this pattern from the 
specialists' points of view? 

7. How satisfied is the specialist with the economic and profes- 
sional aspects of his position? 

Definitions 



School Plant Specialist 

For the purpose of this study, the school plant specialist was 
considered any person who qualified for membership in the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction as defined by the Council's Bylaws. 

1. Persons meeting one of the following classifications are eligible 
for membership in the Council: 

(a) Federal, state, provincial, and local school officials whose 
duties are primarily concerned with educational facilities programs, and 
planning educational facilities. 

(b) College and university staff members who teach educational 
facilities courses, direct or conduct educational facilities surveys, 
or render educational facilities consultant services. 

(c) Editors of educational and architectural periodicals regularly 
devoting considerable space to educational facilities problems. 16 



School Plant Planner 

The term school. plant planner should be differentiated from the 
term school plant specialist. By the above definition of specialist, 
it is discernible that the specialist can be concerned either very nar 
rowly with one aspect of school plant, with a related area such as 
lighting, or with the whole field of educational facilities planning. 



16proceedings of the Forty-first Annual Meeting, (1964) pp, 125-26. 
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For the purposes of this study, the term specialist will include all 
those above, but the term planner will refer to those individuals or 
roles which concern themselves, at least as part of their responsibil- 
ities, with the relationship of educational program to the educational 
facilities in either or both long, range planning or planning for a 
particular building. 



Procedure 



The procedure for conducting this study consisted of three parts: 
(1) survey of the literature concerning the educational and experiential 
backgrounds of the school plant specialist; (2) a pilot study to refine 
the questionnaire for gathering data; and (3) collection and analysis of 
data from the membership of the National Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion. 

Selection of Sample 

, The National Council on Schoolhouse Construction was selected as 

a sample for this study because: 

1. It is the only national organizatidn devoted exclusively to 
elementary, secondary, and higher education school plant problems. 

2. The Council's membership constitutes, at the least, a majority 
of school plant specialists in the nation. In 1949 it was stated: 

The National Council on Schoolhouse Construction is a small or- 
ganization, but its membership includes virtually all the public 
school plant specialists^in the nation. The membership includes 
directors of schoolhouse planning at federal, state, and local 
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levels; governmental and private school architects and engineers; 
survey specialists; and a small nupiber of teachers of school 
plant planning. 17 

More recently, a breakdown of the Council's membership was published 
in the N.C.S.C. Newsletter . 

Make-up of the Council by type of planner is as follows: 

117 — Local District Planners 
114 — State or Provincial Planners 
71 — College Professors 
24 — Architectural Firm Employees 
14 — Federal Agency Employees 
6 — Editors 

20 — Retired and/or Life Members or unidentified. 1 - 8 

At the beginning of the study the Council had 387 members. The 
seven Executive Committee members were used in the pilot study to help 
develop the questionnaire and were not included in the final mailing of 
380 questionnaires. 



Development of Questionnaire 

The questionnaire was developed by (1) surveying the literature 
’concerning the tasks of the school plant planner; (2) through discussion 
with planners and research personnel; and (3) a pilot study using the 
Executive Committee of the Council. 



Survey of the Literature 

The major school plant service areas were listed by Parker 1 - 9 and 
McGuffey^O for state departments of education. A joint publication by 



17 Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting (1949), loc. cit . 

18 N.C.S.C. Newsletter ,Vol. 2, No. 5 (July, 1964), p. 6. 

l^Floyd G. Parker, "The Role of the Nebraska State Department of 
Education in Providing School Plant Services," (unpublished Ed.D. disserta- 
tion, University of Nebraska, 1956), p. 45. 

^Carroll W. McGuffey,"A Study to Determine the Services and Staff 
Needed to Provide a State School Plant Program for Georgia," (unpublished 
Ed.D. dissertation, Florida State University, 1957), pp. 211-15. 
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the American Institute of Architects and the National Council on School- 
house Construction lists responsibilities of the participants in planning, 
designing and building a school plant. 21 From these sources, the tasks 
were listed for items 5/7 and 5/9 of the questionnaire. (See Appendix A, 

S 

page 99) 

Hamon's22 study of school plant courses and a checklist for school 
plant courses for a current study being conducted by Chase23 were helpful 
in developing item 2/8, experiences gained through formal education. (See 
Appendix A , page 99) 

Discussion 

Throughout the development of the questionnaire, discussion with 
school planners and research personnel was helpful to clarify meanings 
of items and reduce ambiguity. 

Pilot Study 

Members of the Council's Executive Committee were chosen for the 

* 

pilot study to refine the questionnaire. Six out of seven returned the 
questionnaire. As a result of this study, the questionnaire was ex- 
panded to include item 2/8 mentioned above. The format was also changed 

to a checklist form in as many items as was feasible. 

\ 

^ Responsibilities and Relationships in Planning, Designing, and 
Building a School Plant, American Institute of Architects, Document 
No. M501, 1958. ' 

V 

^Ray L. Hamon, School Plant Courses Being Offered by Colleges 
and Universities in the U.S . (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1959). 

23This study is currently being conducted by William Chase for 
the U.S. Office of Education to up-date Hamon' s study. It is alluded 
to in the 1964 Proceedings of the National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, p. 52. 
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After the questionnaire had been revised, it was sent, with ap- 



propriate cover letter (see Appendix A , page 99 ), to the total member- 



ship of the Council. Also included .were self-addressed, stamped envelopes 



for the respondents’ use. 

The study was announced to those members attending the 1964 Annual 
Meeting of the Council, and two reminders were sent to each member through 



the N.C.S.C. Newsletter. 



Upon the return of the questionnaire, appropriate responses were 
transferred to machine data processing cards and the other information 



was tabulated by hand. 

There were 234 usable questionnaires returned. 




Reporting of Findings 

The findings of the study are reported in five chapters as follows 



Chapter I. INTRODUCTION 



Introduction to and statement of the problem, and explanation of 
the value and design of the study, how it was developed, and how 
presented. 



Chapter II. PERSONAL DATA AND EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUNDS 



Report of findings on personal data. A review of the literature 
related to the education of the planners and a report of the 
findings of this study. 



Chapter III. EXPERIENTIAL BACKGROUNDS AND PRESENT POSITIONS 



A review of the literature related to necessary experience for 
the planner and related to the role of the planner. A report 
of the findings of this study concerning these two areas. 
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Chapter IV. IDEALS 
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A report of respondents’ opinions concerning ideal educational 
and experiential backgrounds for specialists holding positions 
similar to theirs. 

Chapter V. * CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A statement of conclusions and recommendations reached after an 
analysis of the data. 

Summary 

The problems of planning adequate facilities have increased to 
the point of requiring specialized help. The need for such help sur- 
passes the availability of school plant planners although there seems 
to be an increase in both interest and numbers in the field# 

This study was designed to describe the school plant specialists' 
educational and experiential backgrounds and present positions. The 
sample, members of the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, was 

chosen because it seemed to be the most representative group of school 
* 

plant specialists. 

This study examined some of the aspects of the specialists' back- 
grounds and positions in order to provide information helpful to the 
field and which might generate further investigation. 
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CHAPTER II 

PERSONAL DATA AND EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUNDS 
Introduction 

This chapter is divided into two sections: Personal Data and 

Educational Background. 

Personal data sought were only those considered to be pertinent 
to the role of a school planner. 

Personal Data 



The ages of the school planners were of interest both in the 
present and when they first entered the field of school plant plan- 
ning. The ages of the planners responding ranged from twenty-nine 
to eighty-one; the median being forty-nine and mean 49.6 years of 
age. The study of school administrators repbrted by the American 
Association of School Administrators in 1952 1 stated that the median 




age of superintendents was forty-nine, the same as that of the school 
planner today. 



lAmerican Association of School Administrators, The American 
School Super intendency (Washington: AASA, 1952), p. 447. 
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TABLE 1 

PRESENT AGES OF SPECIALISTS BY DECADES 



Age Ranges 


Number 


Percentage 


20-29 


1 


.4 


30-39 


48 


20.5 


40-49 


70 


29.9 


50-59 


66 


28.3 


60-69 


42 


17.9 


70-79 


4 


1.7 


80-89 


1 


.4 


No response 


2 


.9 


Total 


234 


100.0 



The respondents entered the field of school plant planning at 

widely differing ages. The ages ranged from seventeen to sixty as 

indicated in Table 2. Forty-eight percent of the respondents stated 

that they entered the field of school plant planning when they were 

in their thirties. The median age for entering the field was thirty- 

seven. 

* 

Age and Education 

Table 3 shows the present ages of the respondents by their 
ages of entry into the field of school plant, and Table 4 shows their 
present ages by highest degrees held. 

Examination of the data shows that the educational level as 
represented by highest degrees held is higher in the younger age 
ranges. Earlier entry into the field is also indicated by the, data 
in Table 3. The increasing need for new facilities and an increased 
emphasis on advanced degrees early in the careers of prospective ad- 
ministrators have both acted to encourage earlier entry into the field. 
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TABLE 2 





AGES OF SPECIALISTS UPON FIRST ENTERING THE FIELD 
OF SCHOOL PLANT PLANNING 


Age 


Number 


Percentage 


By Decades Percentage 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


1 


.4 


(10-19) • 1 .4 

* . 


23 


1 


.4 




24 


4 


1.8 




25 


3 


1.3 




26 


5 


2.2 


(20-29) 33 14.7 


27 


7 


3.1 




28 


4 


1.8 




29 


7 


3.1 




30 


18 


8.0 




31 


12 


5.3 




32 


10 


4.4 




33 


13 


5.8 




34 


7 


3.1 


(30-39) 108 48.0 ' 


35 


7 


3.1 




36 


11 


4.9 




37 


9 


4.0 




38 


14 


6.2 




39 


7 


3.1 




40 


9 


4.0 




41 


6 


2.6 




42 


11 


4.9 




43 


2 


.9 




44 


2 


.9 




45 


4 


1.8 


(40-49) 60 26.7 


46 


10 


4.4 




47 


4 


1.8 




48 


9 


4.0 




49 


3 


1.3 




50 


4 


1.8 




51 


2 


.9 




52 


3 


1.3 




53 


5 


2.2 




54 


2 


.9 




55 


3 


1.3 


(50-59) 22 9.8 


56 

57 

58 


2 


.9 




59 


1 


.4 




60 


1 


.4 


(60-69) 1 .4 


Total 


225- 


100. 0 


225- 100.0 



* 
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TABLE 3 

PRESENT AGES OF RESPONDENTS BY AGES 
OF ENTRY INTO THE FIELD 



Present 






Ages of Entry 






Total 


Ages 


20-29 


30-39 


40-49 50-59 


60 


-69 No Resp. 


20-29 






* 




1 


1 


30-39 


16 


31 






1 


48 


40-49 


12 


47 


9 




2 


70 


50-59 


2 


22 


33 7 




2 


66 


60-69 


2 


6 


17 14 




1 2 


42 


70-79 




3 






1 


4 


80-89 










1 


1 


No response 










2 


2 




• 




TABLE 4 






* 




PRESENT AGES OF PLANNERS BY HIGHEST 


DEGREES HELD 




Present 






Highest Degrees 


Held 




Total 


Ages 


None Bachelor' 


s Master's 6-Yr. 


Doctor's No Resp. 


20-29 








1 




1 


30-39 




6 


13 


• 28 


1 


48 


40-49 


1 


14 


14 5 


36 




70 


50-59 


4 


11 


22 4 


24 


1 


66 


60-69 


1 


5 


13 4 


18 


1 , 


42 


70-79 






1 


3 




4 


80-89 




1 








1 


No response 










2 


2 



Membership in Professional Organizations 

The respondents were asked to indicate those organizations of 
which they were members. In addition to belonging to the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction, the respondents belonged to the 
organizations as indicated in Table 5. This list is not exhaustive. 
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There were thirty-five professional organizations mentioned at least 
once in addition to those listed. Of these thirty-five* * those men- 
tioned five times or more were (a) a state school administrator's 



organization - 17; (b) an engineering society - 16; (c) a state 
school business officials' organization - 13; (d) The Northeast Coun- 
cil on Schoolhouse Construction - 12; (e) American Educational Research 
Association - 10; (f) The School Facilities Council - 9; (g) National 
Society for the Study of Education - 8; and (h) The American Associa- 
tion of University Professors - 7. Also, there were a number of fra ter 
nal and civic groups mentioned. 



TABLE 5 

Professional organizations to which 

RESPONDING SPECIALISTS BELONGED 



Organization 



Number Percentage 



American Association of School Administrators 
American Institute of Architects 
Association of School Business Officials 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Deve lopment 

National Education Association 
Phi Delta Kappa 
State Architects Association 
State Education Association 



133*'' 


56.8 


20 


8.5 


64 


27.4 


22 * 


9.4 


154 


65.8 


142' 


60.7 


27 


11.5 


170' 


72.6 



Certificates and Licenses Held 

The respondents were asked to list the certificates and licenses 

I 

* I* 

which they held. The most commonly listed were the state teaching 
certificate and state administrative certificate. Seventy of the 
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t«l« did not rnnpoiu! t:o the item or indicated that they held no 
certificate or license. A few stated that their doctoral degrees 
were valid certification for the state in which they worked. Table 
6 shows the distribution of responses. 



TABLE 6 



CERTIFICATES AND LICENSES 


HELD BY RESPONDENTS 




Type of Certificate 


Number 


Percent 


State Teaching 


89 


38.0 


State Administrative 


87 


37.2 


State Architects 


15 


6.7 


Professional Engineer 


9 


3.7 


State Supervisory 


6 


2.6 


Civil Engineer 


2 


.9 


Junior College Teaching 


2 


.9 


General Building Contractor 


1 


.4 


Power Engineer 


1 


.4 


Province School Inspector 


1 


.4 


Public Health Inspector 


1 


.4 


Real Estate Broker 


1 


.4 


Master Steamfitter 


1 


.4 


None or no reply 


70 


29.9 



Years When First Positions Were Taken 

With the exception of 1963 and 1964, the data represented in 
Table 7 correspond closely with the patterns in which specialists be 
came members of the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction. 
This would seem to indicate that the specialists returning question- 
naires were representative of the whole* sample from that respect. 
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TABLE 7 

YEARS WHEN FIRST POSITIONS WERE TAKEN 



Year 


Number of 
Respondents 


' Year 


Number of 
Respondents 


1916 


1 


1944 


2 


— 


- 


1945 


6 


1922 


1 


1946 


6 


1923 


- 


1947 


16 


1924 


2 


1948 


12 


1925 


2 


1949 


10 


— 


- 


1950 


10 


1928 


1 


1951 


16 


1 


- 


1952 


5 


1932 


1 


1953 


3 


1933 


2 


1954 


11 


1934 


2 


1955 


10 


1935 


- 


1956 


11 


1936 


2 


*1957 


12 


1937 


- 


1958 


17 


1938 


1 


1959 


8 


1939 


4 


1960 


4 


1940 


3 


1961 


7 


1941 


4 


1962 


19 


1942 


1 


1963 


6 


1943 


- 


1964 


4 


• • 




No response 


12 



Sex 

Of the 234 specialists responding to ttie questionnaire, two were 

• * 

women. One worked on the editorial staff of a magazine devoting con- 
siderable space to school plant problems, and the other was an archi- 
tect who is currently attending graduate school studying city and 
regional planning. At this point, the field of school planning is 
mostly a man’s world. 
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Educa fci.onal Background 



Review of Literature Related to Education 

Shaw pointed out that, ”No course or array of courses can 
guarantee wisdom." He further stated that, "Preparation is liter- 
ally endless, and 'living' means growing." 2 The following comments 
and findings were cited in light of Shaw's statements. Furthermore, 
accepting the fact of individual differences between persons, in- 
stitutions, and positions, it was not a purpose of this study to cite 
the "averages" as being ideal. 



General Educational Background 

i 

The literature generally .agrees that the school planner must 
first be an educator, then he may also be conversant with the areas 
of engineering and architecture. Here William Caudill cautions that 
the school planner should not assume the role of an amateur architect 
Englehardt stated: 

9 

Training in educational philosophy and psychology, in educa- 
tional methods and curriculum, should be extensive and con- 
tinuous. An essential is graduate courses in all fields of 
elementary, secondary, and general school administration, in- 
cluding financing, school plant development, maintenance and 
operation problems, equipment, and transportation programs. 
Associated training should be in the fields of city planning 
and general city administration. Education in engineering 
and service in an architectural organization assure coordi- 
nation of the prof ess siona 1 activities. 3 



Archibald B. Shaw, "One View: Preparing Administrators ," 
Overview , Vol. 3, No. 8 (August, 1962), p. 9. 

3 N. L. Englehardt, et. al . , School Planning and Building 
Handbook (New York: F. W. Dodge Corp. , 1956), p. 11. 
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The New England School Development Council also pointed out 
training in general educational administration as valuable to the 
school planner.** 

Undergraduate training for the school planner was not dis- 
cussed in the literature except in relation to the preparation of 
school administrators in general. 



Specialized Training 

Although the superintendent is responsible for overseeing the 
planning of facilities, he usually does not have the time to devote 
to the process, and in many instances does not have the specialized 
knowledge necessary. Herrick stated: 

*■ The superintendent who is more likely to read school-plant 
literature and otherwise learn of practices elsewhere, will 
in general have a more comprehensive understanding of these 
matters, but he will lack the intimate knowledge that comes 
from day-to-day use of the facilities. The competent school 
plant specialist should have both the comprehensive under- 
standing and' the intimate knowledge. 5 

He further stated that the planner should know: (1) What kinds 
of facilities are and are not effective in fostering various phases 
of the school program; (2) Alteration of existing facilities; and 
(3) Success and failures of teachers in the use of various types of 
facilities. Herrick refers to this specialized knowledge as coming 



**The Road to Better Schools (Cambridge, Mass.: The New England 
School Development Council , • 1955) , p. 50. 

5 'J. H. Herrick, et. al . From School Program to School Plant 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1956), p. 136. 
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about through day-to-day use of the facilities. Yet, in order to 
perceive adequately what is and is not effective, or a possible 
alteration, the planner should hove some background as to what is 

I 

educationally realistic. 

Boles suggested that the school planner is expected to be a 
curriculum specialist to plan around the program, and a specialist 
in conducting surveys of building needs. 6 He further pointed out 
that "... there is a generous amount of literature so that a man 
could well become a specialist in any of the elements of school 
buildings, whether it is elementary, secondary or higher education. "7 
Carpenter wrote that the fifth year of study for the person 
intending to become a school plant planner might include "finance, 

engineering, public health, architecture, data processing, drawing, 

* 

sociology, philosophy, anthropology, state and national government, 

and statistical procedure, if not previously taken. ® 

Welsh commented that some schools were providing that the students 

* 

’get out into the school systems and experience plant problems within the 
framework of their formal education. 9 



6 National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, Proceedings of 
the Forty-f irst Annual Meeting (Houston, Texas, 1964), p. 56. 

7 lbid . , p. 57. 

8w. W. Carpenter, "Training of the Educational Facilities 

Planner," N.C.S.C. Newsletter , Volume 3, No. 2 (March, 1965), p. 3. 

** 

9proceedings of the Forty-f irst Annual Meeting (1964), p. 50. 
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School Plant Courses 

In 195 9, llaiuon conducted a study for the U.S. Office of 
Education: 

(1) to ascertain (a) the content of school-plant courses 
as set forth in catalog descriptions, (b) the extent to 
which such courses are preparing general school adminis- 
trators for their school-plant responsibilities, and (c) 
the extent to which these courses are preparing school- 
plant specialists; (2) to provide some background data 
relative to the need for improving the preparation of 
school-plant specialists; and (3) to prepare a directory 
of school-plant courses for the benefit of persons wish- 
.ing to know where and when such courses are being offered. ^ 

Of the 120 courses listed, thirty-four were offered to prepare 
school plant specialists, principals and superintendents, but only 
nine were offered specifically for school plant specialists. 

Chase cited some results from a current study being conducted 

by the U.S. Office of Education to update Hamon's study. 

There was an average of 97 different school plant courses of- 
fered during each of the summer terms between 1959 and 1964 and 
an average of 140 each year during the academic years 1959-1963. 

’ Major topics areas included in the courses and the frequency 
with which they were covered were — 

a. Philosophy of school building planning 

b. School building surveys 



superintendent, architect, educational consultant, and 
others in the building program 

f. Administering the school construction program 

g. Building costs and economies 

h. Financing the school building program (capital outlay) 

i. Maintenance and operation 



k. School site, selection, and utilization 

l. School building design problemsll 



l^Ray L. Hamon, School Plant Courses Offered by Colleges and 



Universities in the United States, 1956-59 , U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1959), p. 1. 



c. Planning functional facilities 

d. Developing educational specifications 

e. Functions and responsibilities of board of education, 



j. Furniture and equipment 




Proceedings of the Forty-first Annual Meeting (1964), p. 52. 
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Such a list of content seemed to be quite comprehensive; 



enough so that each topic area might be developed into a separate 
course. Boles reacted to this problem of the two or three hour 



university course. "X do think that we can teach a person ... a 
cohesive theory of school plant planning and development." 1 ^ He 
also suggested that helping the student to understand how to organ 
ize and utilize human resources available in any school district, 



and directing his attention to sources of further information are 



necessary in a school plant course. 

The literature usually emphasizes that merely a few courses 



in school plant planning are inadequate in educating the school plant 



planner. He needs additional work as suggested above. 



Report of Data 



Educational Levels 



The planners were asked to indicate the highest degree they 

» 

held. Forty-seven percent of the 234 planners responding to this 



item held the doctorate; 5.6 percent held a six-year diploma or 



equivalent certificate, and 26.9 percent held the master's degree. 



Table 8 shows the educational levels of the respondents 



All levels of education were distributed proportionately among 



the age levels. The doctorate in education deviated slightly from 
the pattern of the other degrees in that 61.6 percent holding this 
degree were in their thirties or forties. The other degrees were 



more evenly distributed. 
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TABLE 8 



EDUCATIONAL LEVELS OF RESPONDING PLANNERS 



Degree 


Number 


Percent 


Ph.D. 


32 


13.7 


Ed.D. 


78 


33.3 


Six-Year Diploma 


13 


5.6 


Master ' s 


63 


26.9 


Bachelor ' s 


39 


16.7 


Non-degree 


7 


3.0 « 


No response 


2 


. - 9 


Total 


234 


100.0 



The general educational level of the school planners responding 
to this study was higher than that of superintendents . 13 one factor 
contributing to this difference is the inclusion of sixty planners em- 
ployed by colleges and universities. 

Universities and Colleges Granting Highest Degrees 

There were eleven universities or colleges which granted the 

9 

master's or doctorate degrees to five or more specialists as indicated 
by Table 9. A complete listing of universities and colleges granting 
the highest degrees held is in Appendix B. The University of Oregon 
and Indiana University each granted four master's and doctoral degrees 
to responding specialists. Eighty-five (41.9 percent) of the planners 
responding to this item were educated at eleven (13.4 percent) of the 

-- - - - W 

13American Association of School Administrators, The American 
School Super intendency , op. cit., p. 446. 
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institutions listed. With the exception of a slight concentration in 
the Midwest, these eleven institutions are well distributed geographi- 
cally. 



TABLE 9 



UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES GRANTING HIGHEST DEGREES 

HELD BY RESPONDENTS 



University or College 


Doctorate 


Six-Year 


Master’ s 


Total 


Colorado State 


4 




1 


5 


Columbia Univ. , Teacher Col. 


20 


2 


2 


24 


Michigan State University 


4 




2 


6 


University of Michigan 


4 




2 


6 


University of Missouri 


4 




2 


6 


University of Nebraska 


8 






8 


Ohio State University 


8 




1 


9 


Peabody College 


3 


1 


1 


5 


Stanford University 


3 


1 


1 


5 


University of Tennessee 


5 




1 


6 


University of Wisconsin 


2 




£ 


5 



Majors and Minors 

. Baccalaureate Degree .— The planners were asked to indicate their 

majors and minors, at all degree levels. At the undergraduate level 
there was no pattern other than there seemed to be a fairly even dis- 



tribution between the undergraduate majors. There were thirty-two 
majors named. Almost seventy-five percent of the respondents named 
the ten majors listed in Table 10. The eighteen respondents naming 
engineering majored in civil, electrical, general, mining or metal 
engineering. Biological, zoological, and general science majors were 
also grouped under one heading of science. 
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The seven minors shown on Table 10 represent those taken by 
72.7 percent of the planners responding to this item. There were 
thirty-three minors named. 

TABLE 10 

UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS AND MINORS OF SPECIALISTS 



Major 


Frequency 


Minor 


Frequency 


Mathematics 


28 


Mathematics 


22 


Social Studies 


27 


English 


21 


Engineering 


18 


Science 


20 


Education 


17 


Educa tion 


19 


History 


16 


Social Studies 


18 


Industrial Arts 


16 


Physics 


11 


Architecture 


14 


History 


9 


Science 


14, 






English 


• 11 






Business Administration 


10 







There seemed to be little relationship between the type of under 

0 

graduate major or minor and the choice of entering the field of school 
plant planning. 



Master’s Degree . — There were twenty-four majors reported on the 
master's degree level by 170 specialists. 1 Of these 170 specialists, 

105 (61.7 percent) reported educational administration as their major. 
Table 11 shows all master's level majors named more than once and minors 
listed three times or more. The ten majors shown were taken by 91.9 
percent of the responding planners. 

Ninety planners reported a total of thirty-two master's degree 

minors. The thirteen minors listed were named by 72.2 percent of the 

* 

responding planners. The inclusion of school plant as a minor area 
was the first mention of this field. 
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TABLE 11 

MASTER’S DEGREE MAJORS AND MINORS 



Major Number 


Percent 


Minor Number 


Percent 


Educ. Adminis. 


105 


61.7 


Educ. Adminis. 


11 


12.2 


Education 


29 


17.0 


Education 


9 


10.0 


History 


4 


2.4 


Socia.l Science 


8 


8.8 


Architecture 


3 


1.8 


Curriculum 


7 


7.7 


Educ. Psychology 


3 


1.8 


Chemistry 


5 


5.5 


Guidance 


3 


1.8 


Guidance 


4 


4.4 


Industrial Arts 


3 


1.8 


Psychology 


4 


4.4 


Mathematics 


2 


1.2 


■ Economics 


3 


3.3 


Mus ic 


2 • 


1.2 


Mathematics 


3 


3.3 


Physical Education 


2 


1.2 


Physical Education 


3 


3.3 








School Plant 


3 


3.3 








• Sociology 


3 


3.3 . 








Supervision 


3 


3.3 



Doctorate Degree. — Of the 102 specialists reporting doctoral 
majors, ninety-three (91.2 percent) reported educational administration 
as their major. The minor or cognate area varied nearly as much as on 
the master’s level. There were twenty-three reported, the most com- 
mon being sociology and guidance as indicated by Table 12. 

Two planners reported a major in school plant and four reported 
school plant as a minor. 

TABLE 12 

t 

DOCTORAL MAJORS AND MINORS OR COGNATES REPORTED 



Major 


Number 


Percent 


Minor 


Number 


Percent 


Educ. Adminis. 


93 


91.2 


Sociology 


11 


16.4 


Educa tion 


3 


>2.9 


Guidance 


6 


9.0 


Higher Education 


2 


2.0 


Social Science 


5 


7.5 


School Plant 


2 


2.0 


Curriculum 


4 


5.9 


Pupil Personnel 


1 


1.0 


Psychology 


4 


5.9 


School Bus. Manage 


. 1 


1.0 


School Plant 


4 


5.9 








Business Adminis. 


3 


4.5 




* 




Economics 


3 


4.5 






f 


Higher Education 


3 


4.5 






- 


.History 


3 


4.5 
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School Plant Courses 

One hundred thirty-two respondents (56.4 percent) reported hav- 
ing. taken courses in school plant planning. Occasionally, a specialist 
would report finance or law as a course .in school plant. These were 
not tabulated as school plant courses. Sixty-vnine (29.5 percent) res- 
pondents had six semester hours or less of school plant courses; twenty- 
five (10.7 percent) had seven to nine semester hours, and thirty-eight 
(16.2 percent) had more than nine semester hours of school plant courses. 

With 43.6 percent of the respondents reporting no courses taken 
in school plant, it is obvious that such courses are not necessary to 
hold a position in school plant planning. Further investigation would 
be necessary in order to determine any relationship between formal educa- 
tion in school plant and job performance. Table 13 shows the distribu- 
tion of semester hours. 

TABLE 13 

SEMESTER HOURS OF SCHOOL PLANT COURSES 



Semester 

Hours 


Number of 
Specialists 


. Percent 


Semester Number of 
Hours Specialists 


Percent 


1 




mm mm 


15 


9 


3.8 


2 


13 


5.4 


16 


2 


.8 


3 


21 


9.0 


17 


— 


— 


4 


4 


1.7 


18 


4 


1.7 • 


5 


1 


.4 


19 


— 


— 


6 


30 


12.8 


20 


— 


— 


7 


2 


.8 


21 


2 


.8 


8 


7 


3.0 


22 


— 


— 


9 


16 


7.0 


23 


— 


— 


10 


4 


1.7* 


24 


1 


.4 


11 


2 


.8 


25 


-- 


— 


12 


11 


4.6 


26 


— 


— 


13 


1 


.4 


27 


— 


— 


14 


1 


.4 


28 


1 


.4 
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Helpful Related Courses 

In order to determine if there were related courses helpful 
to the school plant planner in his present position, the planners 
were asked to list any courses they felt were helpful. Of the fifty 
courses listed, the four most commonly mentioned were (1) finance, 
(2) administration, (3) school law and (4) sociology. 

Table 14 shows all courses named three times or more and the 
frequency with which they were named. 



TABLE 14 

COURSES LISTED AS BEING HELPFUL IN THE POSITIONS 
NOW HELD BY THE SPECIALISTS 



Name of Course 


Frequency 


Name of Course 


Frequency 


Finance 


40 


Statistics 


6 


Administra tion 


25 


Architecture* 


5 


School Law 


21 


Political Science 


5 


Sociology 


15 


Surveys 


5 


Psychology 


8 


Draf ting/Mech. Drawing* 


5 


Business Administration 6 


Government 


3 


Philosophy 


6 • 


History of Education 


3 


Public Relations 


6 


Maintenance 


3 


Research 


6 


Urban Planning 


3 



■^Indicates being named by persons other than architects. 



Experience Through Formal Education 

This study sought to identify those experiences gained through 
formal education that were helpful to the planner. From a list of yex- 

n * 

periences, the respondents checked those they had experienced and 
those they felt they should have experienced. As indicated in Table 
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15, the most common experiences cited were (1) visiting buildings, 

(2) evaluating buildings, (3) visiting construction sites during 
construction, (4) evaluating sites, and (5) making enrollment pro- 
jections . 

The specialists also checked those items they felt they should 
have experienced through their formal education. The most commonly 
checked were — 

1. Serving a part-time internship with a local school district 
in cooperation with a university. 

2. Writing actual or hypothetical educational specifications. 

3. Planning an actual or hypothetical bond issue. 

4. Visit to a city planning section. 

5. Making a land-use study. 

6. Planning orientation activities for an actual or hypothetical 
building. 

Over one-half of the respondents had some experience in deter- 

* 

mining the educational and/or building needs of a community. 

The areas least experienced were those ponnected with insurance 
services, bond issues, dedication or orientation activities, and 
internships. These areas were cited frequently by the planners as 
experiences they should have had. 

Table 16 on pages 22 and 23 shows the frequency of the responses 

f 

to the items the planners felt they should have experienced. 

*«# 
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Formal Training in Curriculum 

The literature is clear that educational facilities should 
be an integral part of the educational program, so much so that 
son >2 planners have described the facilities as being a teaching tool. 
The curriculum has been defined . .in terms of the quality of 
pupil experiences in the school environment .... as experiences 
which the pupils undergo within the culture of the school . . . ." 1 ^ 

It would seem to follow that the planner should have at least some 
exposure to curriculum in his formal education. Table 17 shows the 
number who had formal curriculum education and the types of curriculum 
areas. • “ 



TABLE 17 

FORMAL EDUCATION IN CURRICULUM 



Curriculum Areas 


Yes 


No 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Pe rcent 


Elementary Curriculum 


• 155 


66.2 


79 


33.8 


Secondary Curriculum 


183 


78.1 


51 


21.9 


Curriculum Construction 


147 


62.8 


87 


37.2 


Leadership in Curriculum 


106 


45.3 


128 


54.7 


Improvement of Curriculum 


131 


56.0 


103 


44.0 


Other 


29 


12.4 


205 


87.6 



Specialized areas such as higher education, core curriculum, 
engineering, etc. , made up the twenty-nine responses other than the 
first five listed in Table 17. 



1 ^Vernon E. Anderson, Principles and Procedures of Curriculum 
Improvement , 2nd ed. , (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1965), p. 6, , 












Of those holding the doctorate, o,ne hundred percent had had 
secondary curriculum and ninety — one percent had had elementary cur— 
riculum. Those concerned with architectural or engineering res- 
ponsibilities had the least formal education in curriculum. 

It was of interest to note that the lowest percentage of 
specialists who had had formal training in curriculum were those 
employed by the public schools and architectural firms. This would 
be expected in the architectural firms, and the number of engineers 
employed by the public schools might account for the lower percentage 
there. Fewer than half (47.9 percent) of the public school employees 
had training in elementary curriculum, while 72.6 percent had had 
secondary curriculum. 



ground of the school plant planner. The respondents seemed to be 



Personal Data 

1. The largest age group cf specialists (58.1 percent) were 
between forty and fifty-nine years of age. The range was quite 
broad, being from twenty-nine to eighty-one years of age. The median 
age for entering the field of school plant planning was thirty-seven. 

2. Generally, each respondent belonged to several profes- 
sional organizations. 




i 



representative of the total sample by years of experience and type 



of position 



This chapter presented the personal data and educational back' 
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3. Thirty-seven percent of the respondents held an adminis- 
trative certificate. Nearly thirty percent did notreply to this 
item or indicated that they held no certificate. A few indicated 
that their doctoral degrees were sufficient in their state. 

Educational Background 

1. The results of the study were consistent with the litera- 
ture in that the great majority of the school plant planners were 
educated as educational administrators. Over seventy-nine percent 
of the respondents held the master’s degree or higher. Of these, 
more than sixty-one percent majored in educational administration 
at the master’s level and more than ninety-one percent did so at 
the doctoral level. There was no discernible pattern of minors or 
cognate areas. 

2. Almost forty-two percent of the respondents were educated 

at eleven institutions which comprised only 13.4 percent of the eighty- 
tyjo institutions listed. 

3. Fifty-six percent of the respondents reported having had 
a course in school plant. Forty-two percent had over three semester 
hours in school plant. 

4. Finance, administration, and school law were cited by the 
respondents as being, related courses most helpful to their present 
position. 

5. Fewer public school district employees had had curriculum 
training than might seem desirable. The college-employed group showed 
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the highest percentage (above ninety percent) and this group would be 
functioning in the capacity of educational consultants relating pro- 
gram to plant more than a number of public school planners involved in 
engineering responsibilities. 

Most of the respondents' experiences through formal education 
centered around visiting and evaluating buildings and sites. Slightly 
over half had had soma experiences in determining the educational and 
building needs of a community. 

The areas least experienced were those connected with insurance 
services, dedication and orientation activities, and internships with 
local school districts or state departments of education. 






CHAPTER III 



EXPERIENTIAL BACKGROUNDS AND PRESENT POSITIONS 

Introduction 

This chapter reviews the literature pertinent to the experiential 
backgrounds of school plant specialists and the various positions 
usually associated with school plant planning. Data relative to these 
areas are reported. 

Review of the Literature 

Experiential Background 

Concern for the type of experiential background of the school 
plant specialist was expressed as early as 1927. 1 At this time it 
was suggested that he should have school experience. Chase outlined 
the range of responsibilities that the school plant specialist might 
encounter and stated that these responsibilities imply ” . . . that 
certain types of formal training and experiences are essential . . . **2 



^■Minutes of the Annual Meeting, October, 1927, National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction, East Lansing, Michigan (in the files of 
the Council), p.42. 

^National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, Proceedings of 
the Forty-first Annual Meeting (Hous ton ,• Texas , 1964), p. 51. 
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